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Mr. CHURCHILL has declared that no changes in the 
Government are contemplated. The opinion in Fleet 
Street is that the Prime MINISTER doesn’t read some of 
the morning papers. 

° ° 


In his Munich speech HiTLER appealed for aid for the 
Winter Relief Fund for starving, distressed, and victorious 
Germans. 

° ° 


He also declared that the 
Germans do not tell lies. 
What about that one for a 
start ? 

° ° 


We hear of a man so 
impressed by the necessity 
of saving paper that he has 
given up cigarettes and now 
smokes cigars. 





° ° 


In the words of a Berlin spokesman, the new Russian 
armies are being steadily rolled up. He neglects to mention 
by which side. 

° ° 


““Remember ration difficulties when you are invited out 
to dinner and have something to eat before you go,” advises 
a writer. If your host adopts a 
similar procedure and has something 
to eat before you come there should 
be a practically uninterrupted flow 
of dinner-table conversation. 


° ° 


How To Do Without Coupons. 


“WEAR AN Hat 
AND BE FULLY DRESSED.” 
Advertisement. 


° ° 





German munitions come through 
the Brenner Pass, down to Naples 
and then across the Mediterranean 
to Libya. At least that’s the theory. 





One suggestion is that HITLER’s eastward drive is part 
of a plan to invade Japan because, after all, Japan signed a 
Friendship Pact with Germany just as Italy and Russia did. 


° °o 


As a result of the reported speed-up in Fascist naval 
construction, it is expected that newer and better Italian 
warships will shortly be rushed 
out of action. 


o ° 


A neutral writer says that 
Dr. GoEBBELS visited an 
Austrian mountain — resort 
some years ago and wore the 
national costume of open- 
necked shirt and _ leather 
shorts. He must have looked 
like the only Boy Scout who 
has never done anybody a 
good turn. 

° ° 





Chewing-gum with a cheese flavour has appeared in 
America. In this country we carry on with welsh rabbit. 


o ° 


It is rumoured that a high Nazi official was seriously 
mauled while on a recent visit to Switzerland. One theory 
is that he strolled into the lounge 
of an hotel and was crushed in the 
rush of neutral observers. 


°o ° 


The First Quads 
“*ApAM Hap Four Sons’ (A) 
At approx. 1.30, 4.5, 6.40, 9.15.” 
Cinema Programme. 


° o 


There is to be a shortage of 
champagne cider. This means the 
end of economical wedding celebra- 
tions with the host’s hand carefully 
hiding the label. 








PUNCH or The 


The 


REMEMBER saying to a lady at Penge more than 
two years ago: “A conjunction of Mars and SATURN 
in ARIES might easily threaten war and pestilence in 
a great part of Europe,” and how right my words have 
been! A little later I made my first astrological prediction 
in this paper, warning blue-eyed people to beware of a 
dark man with a fringe born under the influence of 
BENETNASCH, and nothing that has happened since has 
caused me to doubt the accuracy of my prophecy. 
Attempts have been made to discredit the science by 
one or two of my colleagues (who may not have read what 
I wrote), but my own faith is undimmed. “Astrology,” 
says one sceptic ‘is now a means of extracting money from 
the simple.” So, I might reply, are Art, Literature, Big 
Business and Fruit Machines. Astrology must live. I 
have my pentacle, my zodiac, and rather a good astrolabe. 
I chalk upon the carpet THE TWELVE Houses or HEAVEN, 
read all the American papers and throw myself into a 
trance. In presenting a second series of remarkable 
prophecies ‘to my readers I have no shame nor any doubt 
that they will in due course be fulfilled. They relate to 
the week following the publication of this number. They 
are both general and particular, and those who do not 
heed them will have only themselves to blame. 


Thursday, November 27th (I think) to (roughly) 
Wednesday, December 4th 





ABROAD 


This will be a week of many conflicting elements. My 
study of the stars convinces me that there will be talk of 
events arising from military developments both in the 
East and in the West. The WaTERMAN will be a long way 
from Eripanvus and BETELGEUSE should be planted out 
with care. Do not be surprised if climatic conditions play 
a preponderant part in the movements of troops in at least 
one portion of the far-flung battle-front. Take note of 
the position of CapH. A famous dictator may quite 
possibly find that persistent pressure on a great opposing 
Power is impeded by the passage of the Sun from Scorpio 
into Sacitrarivs. Unprepared for so sudden a contingency 
he may be troubled by the lowering of the temperature 
and the shortening of the hours of daylight which accompany 
this celestial phenomenon. My scrutiny of the heavens 
shows a wintry tang all over the Arctic Seas, and the 
SICKLE lying a short way down from the GREAT BEAR with 
the Lion coming up on the rails. This is conclusive. 
Moving southwards I foresee that the name of Cunningham 
will continue to be heard from time to time, and Libya 
will merit attention in the news. Much will be said about 
the movements of armoured and mechanized forces, and 
the phrase “pincer movement” may be coined in clubs. 
In this part of the world I anticipate little snow, but the 
weather in the Crimea is likely to deteriorate, causing plans 
which failed to take account of local conditions to be thrown 
into confusion. Expect incidents or rumours of incidents 
both in Turkey and in Japan. In the meantime Labour 
trouble, if not composed, will hamper unlimited production 
in the Far West. 

Observe the arrangement of CassiopEia’s CHAIR. 


AT HOME 


Shortage of certain commodities may evoke comment 
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Stars 


amongst the impatient who fail to realize the magnitude 
of the task which is being shouldered by the Government. 
The black-out will continue. Matches will be sent to 
America as souvenirs. A well-known Cabinet Minister may 
arrest himself for absence from a fire party, throw 
himself into prison, refuse to allow himself a trial, and 
grant himself a free pardon. But if he does so, nothing will 
be made public about the affair. Consols 2} per cent., 
or near offer. 

Thursday. A good day for non-shoppers. Failure to 
take risks will ensure a minimum of loss to speculators 
with eye-glasses and curly hair. Keep no appointments 
that you intended not to keep. Those born on this day 
will be unable to arrange a transference to any other. 
Listeners-in will hear no good of themselves. 

Friday. Expect news of great importance, but do not 
feel unduly downcast if you fail to receive it. A domestic 
matter will provoke considerable discussion this evening. 
Be prepared to find the photograph of a Cabinet Minister 
in your morning paper. A love-affair will cause heart- 
burnings to those born under Gemini. Fish-lovers may 
meet with a disappointment. A bad day for beer-drinkers 
with dusty throats. A famous man will make a loud 
speech of which many sentences will be partially heard. 

Saturday. A long-forgotten incident will be recalled to 
the mind, causing forgetfulness of recent incidents that 
ought to have been remembered. This is a prosperous 
day for those born under JUPITER who are intending to 
buy hair-pins and soap. Reconciliation, if circumstances 
are favourable, should be made with those who have given 
offence or been offended. The short-tempered should avoid 
purchasing lemons to-day. Expect more news. 

Sunday. The newspapers will be surprisingly full of 
interesting news which owing to laziness you have not 
heard on the wireless. Only the golden-haired should eat 
eggs before noon to-day. The stars in the more remote 
suburbs are against those who wish to buy stamps in the 
afternoon. 

Monday. You will receive a letter to-day if SatuRN 
presided at your birth and you were born in the HousE oF 
DienitrEs. Very likely anyhow if the postman discovers 
your right address. Those who shop late will avoid the 
rush. A good day for near-sighted munition workers and 
season ticket holders, but dangerous for non-priority 
adults and tall women with large feet. A great man will 
be traduced but defend himself. Much will be heard of 
activity in the air and on the sea. 

Tuesday. Unlucky for buyers of meat and groceries 
born near Strrus without ration cards, and a bad day for 
purchasers of underwear who have not borrowed any 
coupons from their relatives. Be certain of an important 
prenouncement by a well-known Government some time 
to-day. A good day for members of the A.T.S. with long 
eye-lashes born in Motherwell. Dereserved age-groups 
are likely to be undereserved. 

Wednesday. There will be no Wednesday in this week. 

EVoE. 
° ° 


“Sir,—It would appear that certain misapprehensions are current 
among your readers following the report in your last issue of 
proceedings at Taunton County Sessions headed ‘Tubular Cow 
“Fit to Eat.” "—Somerset Paper. 


We can imagine. 
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THE OLD SLOGAN 





och einmal—my patience is exhausted!” 
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“We must vet the dart-board voino—it gives the voyage 
dS So o ro) fo) 


IS Excellency Herr Haus, Sir. 
Show him in. And ask the 
Foreign Secretary to come across. 
Ah, good morning, your Excellency. 

Prime Minister, I was most anxious 
to see you before the Temporary Peace 
Commission assembles. You will be 
there ? 

No. 

You will not be present at this 
historic meeting, at which the future of 
Europe will be settled for ever 

For two years. 

Ja, for two years, in a manner, I 
know. Then will the Permanent Peace 
Conference together come for to settle 
everything. But in these two years so 
much will happen in Europe. And 
to-day, to-morrow, so much will be 





Little Talks 


(Post-war) 


decided. And you, Prime Minister of 
England, will not be there ? 

No. 

It is what I feared. I heard the 
rumours. Even they have reached 
Berlin. Last night I telephone to the 
Chancellor. He say ‘‘What is this? 
Will not the English Prime Minister 
preside at the Conference? You are to 
say that Germany will not objection 
make.” 

That is very gratifying. 

But, Prime Minister, if not yourself, 
who then will take the chair! The 
Foreign Minister, perhaps ? 

No. Ah, here he is. Sir George, Haus 
is wondering who will take the chair 
to-day. 

Good morning, Sir George. 


a bit of interest.” 


Good morning. Well, of course it 
will be for the delegates to choose a 
chairman. I can't say. But the betting, 
I believe, is on General Orlovsky. 

Mein Gott! A Pole! And the Vice- 
President — who will manage the 
Committees / 

I understand that there will be strong 
support for General Kopek. 

Himmel! A Czech! But this is 
barbarous. It is not possible! 

Why not, your Excellency ? 

But the English—the British 
It is not proper It is not right 

The British will not be there, your 
Excellencg. 

What! The British will not be at 
the Conference? Not one? 

Not one. 
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But, Prime Minister, this is terrible. 

Pardon me, your Excellency, I cannot 
quite understand your anxiety. 

You will not, surely, refuse your 
responsibility: g 

For Europe ? 

Ja. 

Herr Haus, as you know, my country 
was always most reluctant to interfere in 
the affairs of Europe ; and we avoided 
doing so as long as possible. When we 
did, it was not—at least, so we said—to 
protect, or to acquire, any territory of 
our own. 

Nein. 

We guaranteed—a trifle optimistically, 
I agree—the independence and integrity 
of Roumania. And after that, still 
more ambitiously, the independence and 
integrity of Poland. 

That was so. 

I well remember the severe things that 
were said about us by the German 
leaders—especially by the late Chancellor, 
Herr Hitler—on those occasions 

Ach! He is no more. 

It was said that by standing behind 
those countries we were criminally 
provoking them to violent resistance 
against the just demands of Germany. 
It was said that England, deceitful as 
always, was interfering in Europe for 
her own selfish imperialistic ends 

Ach! But all this, it is forgotten! 

Not quite. And, if it was true, it 
ought not, surely, to be forgotten. Later, 
the New German Order began to spread 
across Europe. The Danes, the Nor- 
wegians, the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
French, the Jugo-Slavs, the Greeks, the 
Italians—not to mention the Czechs— 
some Russians 

It is enough, Prime Minister. 
list is familiar. 

All these peoples came under the 
dominion of Germany. And all, we 
understood, were perfectly contented to 
live under that civilized and enlightened 
rule—— 

Ja! That is so. 

Or rather, they would have been 
contented if it had not been for the 
continual mischief-making and provoca- 
tion of this country. 

Ja. 

My predecessor, as you know, was 
a robust, pugnacious person : and there 
7s no doubt that he did not recognize, as 
perhaps he should have, the humane 
intentions of the Germans or the grate- 
ful felicity of the others. 

That is so. He was not just for 
Germany. 

And so, by every possible means, 
especially the radio, he and his Ministers 
encouraged the misguided peoples of 
Europe to resist and criticize their 
German benefactors. 

That was not good. 
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The result, as you know, was that, 
when the opportunity was provided by 
the interfering forces of Britain and 
other countries, the peoples rose all over 
Europe and pigheadedly insisted on 
being free. 

Ja. They do not know where their 
bread was butter. 

Now, your Excellency, my Govern- 
ment have determined that this country 
shall not go on making the same 
mistakes over and over again. 

That was good. 

Apart from an occasional military 
success, our interventions in European 
affairs do not seem to give results. There 
was the armistice of 1918, there was the 
Treaty of Versailles 

That is terrible. 

Maybe. But, in all that we did, 
we thought we were doing right. Our 
conscience was good: our judgment 
may have been bad. But judgment, you 
will truly say, is the thing that matters 
in politics. 

Ja. 

Evidently our judgment was bad, At 
all events, ever since that Peace we have 
been blamed for it. We, mark you! 
We, and nobody else. I never heard 
anyone blame our good friends the 
Americans for that Peace, though. they 
had much to do with it. Indeed, even 
our good friends the Americans have 
blamed us for it. So we must have been 
wrong. 

Ja. Nein. Ja. Nein. 
Prime Minister! Nein / 

You are very good. But, to tell you 
the truth, our experiences have been so 
disappointing, whether in peace or war, 
that we do not feel inclined to take 
the same risks again. In other words, 
we feel that Europe should be left to 
settle her own affairs—at least for the 
preliminary two years. After that, 
perhaps 

But, Prime Minister ! 

It may be that we have been well- 
meaning but wrong. It may be that we 
have not even been genuinely well- 
meaning—that all our professed good 
intentions have been, without our per- 
ceiving it, false and hypocritical, as your 
late Fuehrer so often maintained 

But, Prime Minister ! 





Nein, mein 














It may be—worse still—that, of 


course without the cognizance of the 
innocent people—our statesmen in these 
affairs have been actively malignant (as 
your late Fuehrer so often maintained). 
Whatever the truth, my Government 








But, my dear Prime Minister ! 

I was saying: My Government have 
reminded themselves of the old lawyer’s 
saying that it is important not only that 
justice should be done, but that it should 
seem to be done—in other words, that 
everyone should be sure of its being done. 


from 
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Although, at this Conference, we were to 
do our best, our most honest and self- 
denying, our reputation in Europe is so 
poor that no one would believe it. And 
therefore 

Prime Minister, all the world 
know that England is honest and 
good! 

That is delightful to hear—especially 
ou, your Excellency. And I am 
sure that you mean it—now. But we are 
thinking of to-morrow, as well as to-day. 
We are thinking of many thousand 
to-morrows, during which the legend of 
Britain’s misdeeds at this Conference 
to-day will grow and grow. We are 
thinking of a day about twenty-five years 
hence, when some new Leader may think 
it right to lead his people to war because 
of those misdeeds 

Not Germany, Prime Minister! 

rermany ? Of course not! I was 
thinking of the Danes—or perhaps the 
Dutch. And so, for two years, your 
Excellency, we propose to take the advice 
so often offered to us, and leave Europe 
to manage her own affairs 

But, Prime Minister ! 

What is the matter ? 

You cannot leave us to the Czechs 
and the Poles, the French, the Dutch, 
the Greeks, the 

Why not ? 
bours. 

But, mein Gott, they will eat us! 
They will exterminate 

How can that be ? I understood that 
you were on splendid terms with all these 
good peoples. The clemency and wisdom 
of your administration, the peace, 
prosperity and contentment you brought 
them, have surely endeared 

Ach! Ja! But some place there is 
trouble, there is killing, there is 
wounding—— 

Oh, well, I know. But a little casual 
murder and mutilation, a little fortuitous 
burying alive—what is it ? No European 
nation would be so childish as to recall 
such trifles at a time like this. No, your 
Excellency, we are highly complimented : 
but I must say I think you are being a 
little fussy. And now 

Himmel! Orlovsky! 

And now, I see, you have just five 
minutes to get to the Palace, if you wish 
to be present at the election, as I am 
sure you do 

Orlovsky! 

A charming man, the General. If you 
are in any difficulty, just mention my 
name, and I am sure he will do what he 
can. Good morning, your Excellency. 
It was nice to see you. 

Good day, Prime Minister. England, 
as usual, was a dirty cheat. 

Oh, dear. Well, what did I say? 
Good morning! Good morning. 

> 


A. P. ot. 

















They are your neigh- 























At the Pictures 





Tours DE FORCE 

THERE were times while I was there 
when the audience were on the edge of 
giggling in the wrong places at Hatter’s 
Castle (Director: LaNcE CoMFoRT). 
This was no fault, I think, of the 
makers of the film, which is wefl done; 
it is simply that the cumulative effect 
of a number of overwhelmingly melo- 
dramatic incidents is inevitably comic. 
The things that happened to James 
Brodie, one on top of another, were 
(as they say) nobody’s business. And 
certainly he himself was in the end to 
blame for all of them; the framework 
at least of classical tragedy is there. 
The beginning of the film catches him 
at the height of his unpleasant power 
and influence, and for the rest of it 
we watch with gloomy satisfaction as 
he is persistently buffeted out of them. 
Rogpert Newton has a great time. 
Present-day audiences seem to have 
an uneasy distrust of spectacular 
virtuosity in acting, and I heard a 
matter-of-fact voice observe “Silly, 
really,” after the Hatter’s pyromaniac 
gyrations at the end; but it must be a 
treat for an actor with that kind of 
ability to be able to let himself go, 
and Mr. Newton makes it one for us 
as well. The other characters, except 
for the young doctor (JAMES Mason) 
and the Hatter’s mistress (ENID STAMP- 
TAYLOR), are mostly scared and 
sorrowful; and EMLYN 
WILLIAMs sidles amus- 
ingly through another 
of his “slimy” parts. 


Now for what proves, 
unexpectedly, to be 
another character-piece. 

Can it be that the 
Ages of Man are so 
sharply cut off from 
each other in film-act- 
ing that great experi- 
ence in one goes for 
nothing with a producer 
when it is time for the 
next / 

I suppose that is a 
laboured and obscure 
generalization. What 
prompted it was the 
fact that DEanNaA 
DurRsBIN, whose record 
as a child and adoles- 
cent star you know, 
now appears as a young 
woman in very much 
the sort of part that 
she might get if she 
were a beginner. /t 


Jonathan Reynolds . 
J. Reynolds, Junr. 
Anne Terry 

Doctor Harvey . 
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Started With Eve (Director: HENRY 
Koster) is largely another field-day 
for CHARLES LAUGHTON, and Miss 
DvRBIN is just one of the customary 
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[Hatter’s Castle 
DADDY’S GOOD-BYE 


James Brodie 
Mary Brodie ° 


RoBERT NEWTON 
DEBORAH KERR 


pair of nice young people used for 
embroidery round the central character. 

There are the usual trimmings, of 
a passion for music, 


course. She has 





BEAUTY THE CURE 


. CHARLES LAUGHTON 
RoBERT CUMMINGS 
DEANNA DURBIN 
WALTER CATLETT 
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she wants to sing for SroKowskI, and 
soon. ... But otherwise much more 
attention than usual is focused on 
someone else’s problem: that of the 
young man (RoBERT CUMMINGS) who 
has introduced her to his dying father 
(Mr. Lavauton) as his betrothed, be- 
cause he can’t find the real girl in time 
—and is driven continually deeper into 
subterfuge when his father recovers. 

Well, it’s a cheerful, amusing piece; 
with less emphasis on music than 
usual, and more on comedy. All 
DvursIn and all Laveuron fans will 
see it anyway, and they won’t be 
disappointed. 


In Ships With Wings (Director: 
SERGEI NOLBANDOV) we get the old 
Four Feathers situation again—and, 
in fact, JoHN CLEMENTS again in the 
equivalent part. The piece has a mourn- 
ful interest now, for H.M.S. Ark Royal 
appears as “H.M.S. Invincible,” and 
there are spectacular goings-on aboard 
her. These are the best part of the film. 
The story is really boys’-magazine 
stuff; and it’s saddening to note that 
the early sequences, which deal with 
the years 1936 and 1937, seem to be 
made almost exactly as most of our 
less - inspired directors would have 
made them at the time, or even a few 
years earlier. 


The Feminine Touch (Director: W. 
S. van Dyke I]—or rather, this time, 
Major W.S. vax Dyke II) is another 
of those lively affairs about the amor- 
ous rich. I don’t know 
why this type of story 
should so often contain 
a publisher, unless it is 
that a successful pub- 
lisher is thought to be 
one of the few people 
to combine’ wealth, 
credibly, with the in- 
telligence to say smart 
and cynical things. . . . 
The principal character 
here, though, is not the 
publisher (VAN HEFLIN) 
but the author (Don 
AMECHE), who has 
written a book about 
jealousy. The fact 
that he is so clear- 
headed as to see that 
it is pointless and un- 
necessary to be jealous 
about his wife (Rosa- 
14ND RUSSELL) she 
very much resents; 
and the complications 
spring from that. It 
is all good fun, and 
mach of the dialogue 
is excellent. R. M. 


{It Started With Eve 
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Hitler wilt send) 


no warning — 








r $0 always carry 
Your qa3- mash. 


























“Will you please put my respirator in the gas chamber to see if it’s all right?” 


Paper Drive 


RAIL relic of a day My love, as such, was mute; And so through many years 
When, as a bard might say, I did not prosecute (Thirty, or memory errs) 
The world was laughing May An adolescent suit; I’ve kept that note of hers 
And life was young, I did not lift And would do still, 
A note from one whom I Her sacred name around Not for its one brief line, 
Loved in that time gone by, Till every noise was drowned - But that she once did sign 
Albeit somewhat shy By the reverberate sound; Her radiant self as mine 
And highly strung. I lacked the gift. And called me Bill. 
“Dear Bill,” ’twas thus it ran, Yet e’en to love was sweet, But can I pay no heed, 
“T’ll manage if I can,” And when we used to meet England, to this your need 
And ended up “Yours, Ann,” A kind of inner heat Of paper? No, indeed, 
A trifle, yet Suffused my cheeks, Not while I live; 
The simple words ‘Dear Bill” And when she chose to go Take this; I grudge it not; 
And more entrancing still And wed a man named Joe It may not weigh a lot 
“My Ann,” conveyed a thrill I was distinctly low But it’s the best I’ve got; 


I don’t forget. For several weeks. My best I give. Dum-Dum. 



































“ Four pouches, ammunition; six helmets, steel; 
eleven knives, clasp—and send them in the morning 
first thing, heaven, for the sake of.” 


Camouflage and Concealment 


HE whole trouble began, I am convinced, when a 
lecturer arrived at Champington Brassard Barracks 
one afternoon to give a lantern lecture on “Camouflage 
and Concealment.” Hitherto, I am sorry to say, nobody 
at the barracks had ever troubled his head about either. 
The whole camp, with its rows of huts, its palatial officers’ 
quarters, and still more palatial boiler-house, lay open to 
the view of anyone, either on the ground or in the air, 
who cared to observe it. 

The lecture was of course compulsory. The whole 
camp, from Colonel Bosse-Leadmouth down to the meanest 
sanitary orderly, attended. Many were the sighs of 
satisfaction when the Colonel welcomed the lecturer in a 
few ill-chosen though audible words, and the lights were 
switched off. We all settled down to a thoroughly idle 
afternoon. 

The lecturer showed a series of pictures which taught us 
how a gun-position could be made to look like a greenhouse 
and a machine-gun post like a tobacco-kiosk, and how a 
section of sappers could be made to look like a group of 
old men posing for the annual photograph of the Champing- 
ton Brassard Bowling Club. Nobody ‘seemed very much 
interested. The lecture came to an end and we went off 
to our respective occupations. I thought no more of 
the matter. 

I was amazed, reading Regimental Orders next day, to 
find the following :— 

“DIscrPLiInE. Attention of all ranks is drawn to 
the necessity of camouflage as a means of defence 
against air attack. All ranks will take steps to 
camouflage themselves forthwith.” 


It is not unusual to read such apparently meaningless 
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remarks in our Regimental Orders, and I did not think 
much of it at the time. I remembered the occasion when 
the Colonel, after a lecture on gas, had ordered all ranks 
to wear respirators day and night, until it was pointed out 
that the men, being unable to eat and drink, would event- 
ually be rendered incapable of performing their duties 
and would finally die. This fuss about camouflage, I was 
confident, would end in the same way. 

But I was shaken in my belief when the Colonel and 
most of the officers appeared on parade next morning 
wearing stained dungarees and carrying picks and shovels. 
There was some reconstruction work going on in the camp 
at the time, and I must say that it was remarkable how 
the officers did, as it were, melt into the background. So 
remarkable was it, in fact, that it was only by exercising 
the utmost severity and by imposing cookhouse fatigues 
on the entire regiment that we N.C.O.s could keep the 
men in order at all. 

Some days later there was an N.C.O.s’ meeting. It 
was a secret meeting, and yet somehow we all knew what 
was coming. When the R.S.M. told us in a tone of 
resignation that the Colonel had decided that the only way 
of protecting the camp from air attack was to make it 
look like a poultry-farm, no one was at all surprised. 

Next day the great work began. Large numbers of 
workmen arrived, dismantled our huts, and set them up 
again in slightly different positions. Wire-netting was 
stretched everywhere between the huts, so that it was 
extremely difficult to get into them or indeed to go any- 
where. Soon afterwards several hundred White Leghorns 
were issued to the regiment. Buckets containing meal and 
grit followed, and the men were encouraged to appear 
with them on parade. 

Whether the camp really did look like a poultry-farm 
from the air it is difficult to say, but the Colonel seemed 
satisfied that it did, and that it was therefore quite immune 
from air attack. He even took the trouble to fly over the 
camp in an aeroplane (a remarkable feat for a man of his 
age), and he declared when he returned that he had been 
unable to see the camp at all. This was rather disconcerting, 
though on the whole encouraging. 

Thus far, at any rate, no great harm had been done. 
But it was not long before some dim ancestral memory 
suggested to the Colonel’s mind the age-old connections 
between hens and eggs. A new Regimental Order was the 
immediate result :— 


“DiscrPLtnE. Poultry. It has been observed that 
certain individuals among the poultry, camouflaging, 





SEARCHLIGHT MEN 


ROM a letter received: “I write to express 

the great gratitude of the men and of ourselves. 
It has been such a pleasure to take round these 
woollies and see the delight of the men and hear 
the next day that they’d been really warm the 
night before. These men have a very hard time 
and have to stand-to in all weathers with very little 
protection. The gifts provided by your Fund 
have made a very real difference to them.” Please 
join in the service by sending your contribution. 
Donations will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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ACANTH US 


“ Quite a good trip, thanks!” 


have on occasion laid eggs. This practice will be 
encouraged by all ranks forthwith.” 


So now we knew where we were. Next week the egg 
production, which had already been fostered in a sly way 
by certain N.C.O.s and men, rose by leaps and bounds. 
Before long all normal military activities had come to a 
standstill. Everyone ate at least six eggs a day, and a 
roaring trade was done with the outside world. Thanks to 
mass production, we were able to undercut our competitors, 
and most of the neighbouring poultry-farmers had to go 
out of business. The Colonel (whose eye had at times a 
strange gleam) put up a huge notice outside the barracks: 
“Champington Brassard Poultry Farm. Managing- 
Director—A. T. G. Bosse-Leadmouth.” As he said, the 
camouflage was perfect. 

But pride comes before a fall. One dull November 
morning there arrived at the camp a high official of the 
Egg Marketing Board. He forced his way past the 
guard and into the Colonel’s quarters. High words passed 
between them. But resistance was useless, and the 
Colonel knew it. Shortly afterwards a strong force of 
police arrived, and the Colonel, a dejected figure, was led 
forth and bundled into a black van. The sentence of thirty 
years’ penal servitude passed on him later was considered 
by most people to be lenient. 

His successor, our new C.O., had not the slightest interest 
either in camouflage or poultry. His first act was to issue 
the following Regimental Order :— 


“DiscrPpLInE. Nomenclature. Attention of all ranks is 
drawn to the fact that Champington Brassard Poultry 
Farm will be known by all ranks as Champington 
Brassard Barracks, with effect from forthwith.” 
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But I fear the mischief had been done. The War Office 
has already got hold of the idea and the wheels have begun 
to turn. I hear that two million houses, hen, wooden, 
Mark I, with roofs, iron, corrugated Mark III, are to be 
issued to the Army as soon as possible. Thirty million 
Leghorns, White, standard type, Mark II, will follow 
in due course. 


The Appointment 


ERY old and short of breath, 
Through a thousand million men, 
Up and down the world went Death, 
Up and down and back again, 
Never for an hour released. 
He was weary at his work, 
While the race of Man increased. 
Coming from the flame and murk 
Of a battle-field by night 
He saw Hitler: in the dim 
And smoky residue of light 
They met, and Hitler said to him 
“Heil Hitler,” to which Death replied 
With a wide and awful grin, 
Then thinking of more work he sighed. 
And Hitler said “You should begin 
To move more quickly to and fro. 
We are thorough. Be the same. 
Your old methods are too slow.” 
Death hung down his head in shame. 
But Hitler smiled and stroked that head 
And fondled it, and “You shall be 
When the world is mine,” he said, 


“My viceroy in Germany.” ANON. 
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“ Indubitable Investments Limited, Sir? First floor, Sir.” 


F an artist had tried to do the 
couple opposite me in the Under- 
ground yesterday they would 

have been overdrawn. The characters 
would have been obvious and the joke 
laboured. The eager country faces 
taking in everything, the scorn of 
convention, the knapsack, the ostenta- 
tious darn in his green tweed trousers, 
her artistic scarf and superiority to 
cosmetics, his hatless head, their 
glowing enthusiasm. 

What pleasure it gives us to be able 
to label! To have quickly put into a 
category flatters our judgment, to nose 
out a profession, our perspicacity. 
“He must be a doctor,” we say as a 
shiny: car draws up beside us. “She 
couldn’t be anything but a WI. 
member,” as we stop to ask the way 
and notice the sprigged cotton frock 
and cosy face. 

The parson is little fun, nor 
nowadays the Service man, but still 
we can conjecture about the commercial 
traveller and the Civil Servant, the 
butler off duty, and the retired 


“<i Tie... 


diplomat, even if the last two are apt 
to lead to confusion. 

I found myself wondering as I 
watched my couple take the cheese- 
and-lettuce sandwiches out of their 
haversack, how conscious men were 
of their type ? 

Did the General strike his manly 
chest in front of his wife’s pier-glass 
of a morning, confident of appearing 
every inch a soldier? Did the poet 
toss back his hair as he slipped the 
slim volume of verse under his arm? 
I hoped so. And the business-man, was 
he glad to be noticeably shrewd, hot 
or sound ? 

The exit of the couple at the next 
station gave me instead a reflection 
of myself. I squared my shoulders, 
pleased that the picture in the dark 
glass was of the ordinary kind of 
London woman one passes unnoticed 
hurrying along the streets. It would 
be with horror that I should see a 
reflection which deviated from the 
type. To have had on an inaccurate 
hat would have ruined my day. I dare 


say we are all the same. Hot or cold, 
the British workman would never so 
far defy custom as to take off his 
waistcoat. The cavalry-man delights 
in the horsey set of his leg, that his 
coat is of a length the rest of mankind 
would hesitate to dare. Of course there 
are those who like to seem what they 
are not—the musician who glories in 
his sporting appearance, the Philistines 
who crowd earnestly to a Private View, 
the sensitive plant masquerading as a 
tough nut; but their disguise is thin 
and our hearts more open than we 
know to a wise old world. 

Arriving at Piccadilly Circus I 
stepped briskly out before the relent- 
less doors cut me in two—smugly 
conscious that I represented a particu- 
lar type, satisfied with my conclusion 
that it takes all kinds to make a world, 
when I was jostled by a hurrying 
crowd. Free French, Poles, Czechs, a 
host of heavily-laden Tommies, two 
Chinese. 

I remembered with misgiving that 
to the Chinese we are all alike. 
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THE LONG TRAIL 


“Hey, chum, when are they going to stage a party for me?” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, November 18th.—House of 
Lords: Of Dukes—and Views. 


House of Commons: Mixed 
Grill. e) 


Wednesday, November 19th.— | 
House of Commons: The Ayes 
Have It—Mr. Speaker Permits 
Disorder and Likes It. 


Thursday, November 20th. — 
House of Commons: Mr. 
Churchill relates Chapter One. " oo 
_— —- 
Tuesday, November 18th.— a rr’ \\ 
+ + ° ° OME 1K 
Curiouser and curiouser, this VS 


country of ours. Alice herself, 
after all her adventures in the 
Land - in - the - Rabbit - Hole, 
might have been surprised had 
she strayed into either House 
this week. 

But she would have been 
proud too. For there is surely 
something worth fighting for in 
an institution that can, in the 
midst of world-war, maintain 
the human courtesies (as well re) 
as the— oratorical —discourt- 
esies) of life. 

There in the Lords to-day 
was the Liberal Lord Chancel- 
lor, wigged and silken-gowned, 
standing by the side of the 
Woolsack and giving a Con- 
servative Noble Duke a right 
royal telling-off—all in the silkiest, 
most judicial tones. 

Reversing the old order, it was not 
the way he said it, but what he said. 

And sitting on the Independent 
Labour benches was a Noble Baron 
who had defended the Noble Duke 
against the words of a Labour Home 
Secretary in “Another Place.” 

Complicated enough for the Mad 
Hatter himself. Yet it was no trifling 
point that was raised. It was the all- 
important one of maintaining the 
liberty of the subject and the true 
working of Democracy. A week or 
two back Mr. HERBERT Morrison, 
Home Secretary, defending his action 
in refusing an exit permit for an M.P. 
to visit Ireland, had mentioned the 
Duke of BEpForp in none too flattering 
terms. 

Lord PonsonsBy (in spite of an 
expressed fear of the prison bars for 
himself) complained of these remarks, 
which he said were in bad taste and 
Gestapo-like in their implications. 

Lord Srwon, on the Woolsack, and 
therefore bound to be impartial, 
listened with courteous, mask-like face. 
Then he rose, and taking the two paces 
to the left (of course with a small “‘1’’) 
that turn him from the impartial 
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Speaker of the Lords into the very 
effective partisan of the Government, 
as a Minister, he bowed to Lord 
PonsonBy. That seemed to be the 
equivalent of the boxers’ handshake, 
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“HE’S GOT ME ON THE LIST!” 


“T am pretty sure that the Home Secretary has got 
me under observation.”—Lord Ponsonby. 


for next moment Lord PonsonBy was 
staggering under a shower of oratorical 
blows. 

Blandly smiling, Lord Stow said 








A GOLDEN 


With most respectful compliments to Mr. 
Speaker on his completion of fifty years of 
married life, coinciding as they do with 
Mr. Punch’s Second Half Century. 


WEDDING MEDAL 
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he wished to say nothing against the 
Duke of BepForD—whose opinions, 
however, he found “utterly irrespon- 
sible and completely _ pestilential.” 
Anyway, the Home Secretary had 
been both right and correct in 
his words and actions. 

Lord PonsonBy made a few 
acid remarks about the decay 
of Democracy in this land, and 
expressed the hope that we 
should hang on to the “shreds” 
that remain. 

Looking entirely unperturbed 
by this reported eclipse of all 
we hold dear, the House passed 
to the next business. 

In the Commons, there was 
a demonstration that Democ- 
racy is not only alive but fleet 
of foot and agile too. Major 
MARLOWE, escorted by the 
Government Chief Whip, took 
his seat for Brighton—precisely 
one week after Mr. Speaker 
had declared the seat vacant 
owing to the resignation of 
Lord ERSKINE. 

Captain Marcesson, War 
Minister, delivered to Mr. 
LEacH an answer so subtly 
evasive that he himself could 
not believe that it was the 
“right” answer. Poor Mr. LEAcH 
sat open-mouthed; then, swal- 
lowing hard, he was heard to 
inquire in strangled tones 
whether that was not the answer 
to some other question. Captain 
MARGESSON waded agitatedly through 
a pile of papers, murmuring softly. 

“Yes, that is the answer!” he said 
at last, smiling happily, if a trifle 
unbelievingly. Mr. Leacu sat with his 
head in his hands. 

Another choice piece of “official 
announcement” was Captain Mar- 
GESSON’s statement that ‘“‘battle- 
dress has been found satisfactory 
for all purposes for which it was de- 
signed.” Home Guards and others who 
have experienced its kidney-freezing 
capabilities must wonder precisely for 
what purpose it was designed. 

Wednesday, November 19th. — 
Political Alice, walking into the 
Commons, would have had as severe 
a shock to-day as she had in the Lords 
yesterday, but this time a pleasant one. 

For the House, so often hotly 
contentious, so often merely peevish 
and unkind, so often half-defiant of 
the Chair and its occupant, joined in 
a Council of State to offer its unanimous 
congratulations to Captain Epwarb 
ALGERNON FirzRoy, 134th Speaker 
of the House of Commons, on his 
golden wedding. 

It was all out of order. But what was 
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the SPEAKER todo? Torule against the 


Prime MINIsTER would have _ been 
ungracious—and Mr. Speaker was 


never that. To allow it to go on was 
something of an ordeal—but he has 
never shirked an ordeal. 

So Mr. CuurRcHILL paid graceful 
tribute to one (as he put it) beloved 
of the entire House. Even the impas- 
sive (though certainly not inhuman) 


Clerks at the Table could scarce 
forbear to cheer at this. 
The Premier frankly confessed 


that he was creating a precedent— 
“committing an _ irregularity’’—but 
neatly shared the blame with the 
SPEAKER by saying that Capt. FitzRoy 
had started it by making a Parlia- 
mentary and matrimonial precedent 
himself. 

Mr. PerruickK-LAWRENCE and Sir 
Percy Harris added their tributes of 
regard on behalf of their followers. 
Still Mr. Speaker showed no signs of 
calling them to order. 

Then, from the midst of a strange 
assortment of High Tories, Dissident 
Liberals, Independents and Indepen- 
dent Labourites, Mr. JamES Maxton, 
Clydeside ‘“‘extremist,” was seen to be 
addressing the Chair. 


“ Flaven’t we seen this before?” 


What a flawless, polished little gem 
of a speech it was! Stormy petrel, 
suspended more than once by the man 
he now addressed in terms of genuine 
affection, ‘‘JimmMy”’ Maxton excelled 
himself in elegant felicitation. 

The SPEAKER (said he) was a model 
of tact, and a strong man who could 
sometimes overcome his many physical 
disabilities: blindness (shared with 
NELSON), deafness (in common with 
JuLivus Cassar), and amnesia, shown 
in a periodical forgetfulness of perfectly 
well-known names. All these “‘dis- 
abilities” —in the best tradition that 
the SPEAKER has no eyes to see, no 
ears to hear (and no memory to use) 
but as the House is pleased to direct— 
were overcome or overcame him, as 
the interests of the House required. 

To the SPEAKER had fallen a period 
that would loom mighty large in 
history, and although his historic 
Chair now lay a heap of charred 
cinders, the very Chamber a rubble 
heap, the House went on. 

With tears of happiness glistening 
in his eyes, the SPEAKER joined in the 
orgy of disorder and made a speech 
himself. When he heard his qualities 
described he thought of the man in 





the Punch joke who, looking at an 
enemy aeroplane which he had 
shattered with an Ack-ack shell, asked 
in*mild surprise: “Did J do that?” 

But he thanked everybody — the 
Clerks, the officials, the Press, Hansard, 
the messengers, the police—for making 
possible his record as SPEAKER. Most 
of all ‘‘the loving care” of his wife, 
sitting, with her family, in the Gallery. 
For her there was a special cheer. 

Mr. Speaker paused, as if reproving 
himself for being Out of Order. He 
glanced round the curiously moved 
House. Then the habit of a lifetime 
asserted itself. 

“The Clerk will now proceed to read 
the Orders of the Day!” he said 
firmly. Thus was a new and happy 
page in the Diary of the Mother of 
Parliaments completed and turned. 

A discussion on turnips and things 
(though doubtless important) seemed 
unimportant after this. 

Thursday, November 20th.— Mr. 
CHURCHILL cheered the Commons with 
Chapter One of his new desert warfare 
thriller—the advance into Libya, this 
time on equal terms with the enemy. 
The House awaits with eagerness 
further instalments. 
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“7 wonder you ain’t ashamed to work for people livin’ with all that grandeur.” 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—You 
may remember that last year 
I rode in a Motor Cycle 
Reliability Trial. 1 entered for a 
similar event this month, but I did not 
ride. The full circumstances may be of 
interest. * 
The story is naturally bound up with 
the whole question of Icelandic roads. 
Our presence in the island has had two 
consequences on the road system: 
roads are frequently wider, they are 
invariably worse. Road work in 
Iceland is operated on a very simple 
system. When a road is to be widened 
an outer embankment is built up with 
turf or stones. The interior cavity is 
filled with sand, lava, dust and stone 
and then left. Nature and the Army 
traffic will then produce a fairly solid 
roadway but the surface of the road 
will have, as can be imagined, a 
considerable irregularity. 
In view of the fact that no one was 


News from Iceland 


seriously hurt in the last trial and that 
only three machines were wrecked, it 
was felt by those organizing this 
year’s trial (who were naturally pre- 
cluded from riding in it) that a more 
severe test should be imposed. In 
consequence a course of eighty-six 
miles was plotted out, two-thirds over 
roads, one third over track. There was 
only one short stretch of cross-country 
running, which was a pity, for in my 
experience to run over a comparatively 
untorn piece of natural terrain is a 
considerable relief. 

I entered for the trial complete with 
a team of three others, one a gentleman 
from an Oxford college, one a journalist 
from Glasgow, and the other a regular 
soldier of some four years’ service. 
Then I made one mistake, a fatal one. 
Two of us decided to negotiate the 
course on the day before the trial. I 
am convinced that the only way to 
cope with a trial is to know nothing at 


all about it. After all, as in all things, 
the psychological factor is the main one. 


We set off in the afternoon. The 
first stretch was over a main road 


resembling a large sheet of corrugated 
iron on a big scale. The bumps were 
just deep enough for the cycle to avoid 
riding on the crest of the waves at 
whatever speed it was going. One 
proceeded to the sound of the crash of 
the front spring, the rattle of the rear 
stand and the chatter of the tools, 
which of course were immediately 
shaken loose. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, the construction of the 
human body is such that the various 
internal organs can beat against 
whatever contains them in complete 
silence. This is very deceptive and 
leads to trouble in the end. 

After five miles of this we turned 
off on to another road (second class) 
which was in course of reconstruction. 
This means that to-day’s surface is 
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good, yesterday’s poor and last week’s 
impossible. As there is little to mark 
the transition, the journey entered on 
a new and more dangerous phase. 
Added to which there were a number 
of Icelandic lorries using the road. 
The Icelandic lorry-driver has no 
awareness of other road-users, although 
he will stop and be very helpful after 
the accident has occurred. As you 
can imagine, we were glad to reach 
the comparative safety of the rough 
cart-track. 

At this point rain began to fall. I 
cannot say that it made much 
difference, as the road was already 
full of water-holes. When striking a 
water-hole on a motor-cycle oddly 
enough the water seems to be thrown 
upwards rather than sideways. The 
only disadvantage of rain is that it 
beats into the face continually instead 
of intermittently. 

The track was at first deceptively 
easy. The surface was plain mud, so 
that every fall due to a skid left 
practically no mark on the body. But 
then the road began to climb and 
finally ran alongside a lake, with the 
lake some hundred feet below. If one 
left the road, one might either drop 
straight into the lake or be saved by 
becoming wrapped round a boulder or 
crag. It was here that the rain became 
most beneficial, for one was enabled 
to ride half blinded. 

So for some five miles. After this 
one got into real volcanic country, a 
stretch of level sand and _ shingle 
alternating with practically vertical 
ascents up the lava outcrops. There is 
very little about this stretch that is of 
real interest. It came to an end when 
one skidded down a shingle bank into a 
river. 

Yes, literally a river. Shallow of 
course. When the cycle lay on its side, 
one handlebar was quite visible above 
the ripples and without lying down 
oneself it was impossible get wet above 
the thighs. We got across. It is 
singularly difficult to dry out a 
machine in -heavy rain, but we 
succeeded. After all, the alternative 
was to wait for the breakdown lorry 
at the close ef the trial itself the 
following day, and while deaths from 
exposure in the summer are not very 
frequent, they are not unknown. 

The next stretch was over what 
seemed like miles of shingle, round 
stones about the size of eggs but 
otherwise bearing no resemblance to 
the products of the earth. It is 
practically impossible to decide on a 
course while proceeding over this kind 
of surface. It is probably best to 
proceed at speed, bouncing from side 
to side of the edges of the track and 
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finally from its actual surface, brought 
up by the plain fact that it must come 
to an end at some point. It did, with 
another stream. 

But I need not recount the whole 
journey. There was the curious incident 
when I lay under the machine pinned 
down by the right ankle with petrol 
dripping over me, thinking dispassion- 
ately of a discussion we had had at 
lunch of how easy it would be to burn 
to death in that position. There was 
the Icelandic motorist who spoke 
English and who asked me why we did 
this kind of thing. And there was the 
final stretch of main (bad) road home 
with potholes every yard and a bleak 
lava bed on either side. All I need say 
is that the team did not wish to enter 
for the trial the following day. 

Nor in fact did I. As my batman 








- Yrank__ 
Reynolds 
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Gunner Killey said, “You can ’ave 
too much fun.” You can indeed. 
Your loving son, HAROLD. 
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Christmas Cards 


NCE more—with a reminder to 

post early—Mr. Punch draws the 
attention of his readers to ‘Peter 
Rabbit” Christmas Cards, _ profits 
from the sale of which go to endow 
beds at the Children’s Heart Home at 
West Wickham. The Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association have cards by Miss 
BEATRIX PoTTeR at 2d. and 3d. each 
with envelopes, which can be ordered 
from the Hon. . ANGELA Barina, 
Hon. Secretary, Itchen Stoke Manor, 
Alresford, Hants. 
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“ No, Sergeant, it’s not ME.” 








THINK it is quite safe to say that 
if there were no such things as 
clocks or watches the world would 
be a very different place from what it 
is to-day. I mean, those who doubt 
this have no chance of checking up 
their opinion, there being clocks all 
over the place always. History, I 
know, tells us that there have not 
always been clocks all over the place, 
and that mankind once had to rely on 
hour-glasses, sundials and so on, but 
no one really believes history about 
this. Everyone knows that as long as 
there has been time there must have 
been clocks, time being what you tell 
by a clock; and anyone doubting this 
has only to look at a sundial, especially 
one with moss on the top, to be 
convinced that primitive man had no 
more faith in them than we have. 
Clocks, then, have a very important 
place in the world, both indoors and 
outdoors. I think it is rather significant 
that while, in the public’s mind, the 
bigger an outdoor clock is the more 
unlikely it is to go wrong—in other 
words, the more interesting when it 
does—with an indoor clock things are 
the other way round, and we find 
people’s trust in an indoor clock 
varying in inverse ratio to its size. 
Thus, no one treats a grandfather- 
clock with anything but a kind of 
whimsical toleration; this may be 
because grandfather clocks so often 
have on their faces a rising sun and a 
calendar thing which tells you that it 
is March the fifth, all of which has 
given rise to a general idea that grand- 
father clocks take on too much to 
be able to concentrate on anything 
properly; or it may be because a 
grandfather clock is even more often 
what is called handed down, that is, 
not bought on purpose; or because a 
grandfather clock is more often still 
found in a dark corner, where no one 
could see the time even if it told it; 
or, again, perhaps because the key to 
open its front to wind it is kept in a 
little blue china bowl from Brittany, 
and so are all the other keys in a house. 
What with one thing and another, you 
see how it is with grandfather clocks. 
Next in order in the ratio come 
ordinary - sized dining - room clocks 
which are trusted to be right by some 
people, the people who keep them ten 
minutes fast, and trusted to be fifteen 
minutes fast by the people they are 
kept ten minutes fast for. Next we 
have alarm clocks, which call for a 
hypnotised fidelity simply because 
they are alarm clocks; next, travelling 
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Clocks 


clocks, and I think that if we analyse 
the mass confidence such clocks inspire 
we will have to admit that it boils down 
to the fact that they are always a 
present, and so must have cost a lot. 
Finally we come to the smallest kind 
of all, watches and _ wrist-watches, 
which inspire not so much mass 
confidence as individual fanaticism. 

How, it may be asked, does a clock 
work? I had better say right out that 
no one has the least idea. All we know 
is that a clock has springs, and that it 
is worse to break one type of spring 
than the other, though either has the 
same effect on the clock. We know too 
that a clock can be regulated, that is, 
made to go too fast instead of too 
slow, and too slow instead of too fast; 
but the only other fact we can be 
certain of is that somehow a clock has 
got the hang of covering an hour in 
roughly an hour’s time, which is not 
so much mechanism as coincidence. 

The outside of a clock is much 
easier. A clock-face is divided into 
twelve figures, going round from one 
to twelve, with the twelve right at the 
top, unless the clock only goes if put 
sideways, when you will find the twelve 
sideways too. These figures represent 
either hours or minutes, whichever the 
public happens to feel like, and this is 
rather interesting because it illustrates 
what science calls human _nature’s 
innate powers of self-deception, or, 
more simply, Bishop Berkeley. But 
an even better illustration is that 
the minute-hand of a clock is always 
longer than the hour-hand, even if it 
is broken off. 

Sometimes a clock will have Roman 
numerals, or things like X and V. The 
main points about such clocks are 
that IV is always III, which everyone 
knows because everyone was always 
being told about it in childhood; and 
that some of the figures on such clocks 
are either the right way round or 
upside-down. No one knows why this 
should be, unless it is to chger up those 
people who, having told someone about 
IV being IIII and found they needn’t 
have bothered, can then weigh in with 
the figures being upside-down and 
so restore their self-respect; anyone 
knowing the answer being classified as 
cheating, or having looked, and anyone 
not knowing it as unobservant, or not 
having looked. 

I ought to say a few words about 
minutes, because people have never 
really taken to them. We all know 
that the divisions between the figures 
on a clock represent minutes, and it 
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might be supposed that when a 
minute-hand has covered a minute- 
division it is a minute later than it was 
a minute ago; but actually, as anyone 
getting ready to go out anywhere 
knows perfectly well, all that has 
happened is that in four minutes’ time 
it will be five minutes later than it is 
now, but that now it is just the same 
time as it was. I think it is true to say 
that minutes have no hold over people 
whatever unless a clock has a special 
little minute-dial all to itself, with a 
seconds-hand with nothing else to do; 
but even so the public has never been 
able to connect the minutes this 
seconds-hand runs up with the minutes 
going on all round it, and so the 
situation is hardly affected. 

Now for clocks which strike. There 
are two kinds—those only interested 
in the actual hours and those which go 
in for quarters as well, and this brings 
me back to grandfather clocks, it being 
typical of a grandfather clock that it 


.should strike absolutely everything it 


can. <A grandfather clock has even 
found that besides striking the quarters 
it can give a sort of clank half-way 
between them, so that it may fairly 
be said that a grandfather clock, if it 
works, gives some kind of signal every 
seven and a half minutes, and produces 
an effect which the people it concerns 
can only define as nagging. This, 
indeed, is more or less people’s 
attitude towards any striking-clock, 
because the only people who want to 
know the time are of course the ones 
who know it only too well already. 
Nevertheless, a striking-clock has what 
literary-minded people call atmosphere 
—that is, a clock which they haven’t 
heard for twenty years is apt to remind 
them that they last heard it twenty 
years ago. 

I should add something about alarm- 
clocks, although they don’t necessarily 
strike, or even necessarily go off when 
they are meant to; but at the 
corresponding time in the evening, 
alarm-clocks will always give a sudden 
click or whirr; and what is interesting 
here is that it tells other people what 
time the people who own the alarm- 
clocks like to believe they get up in 
the morning. 

° ° 


The Observant Look-Out 


“ Beside him on the top bridge, a look-out 
sees a black, glistening object, smooth as a 
football except for the horns on its crown. 

. . It is a newly-laid German mine.” 

Daily Paper. 
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At the Show 





“Get a Loap or THIS” 
(HIPPODROME) 


THE exact description of Mr. GEORGE 
Biack’s new presentation is a 
“Surprise Musical.” It is a just 
sub-title, since inhabitants of the stalls 
at the Hippodrome are liable to get a 
load of anything. It is not merely that 
a charming young lady may throw 
them flowers or even make more direct 
approaches in the manner familiar 
wherever walking the ‘“‘joy-plank”’ is 
in vogue. At any moment an American 
cop or racketeer may come storming 
past your seat on his way to a stage 
as copiously bestrewn with corpses 
as was ever that of SHAKESPEARE’S 
Globe. That the Hippodrome show 
should be musical is natural enough; 
that it should also be a homicidal 
hustle is certainly a surprise. 

The explanation is that a melodrama 
about an American ‘Floor Show”’ is 
exhibited along with the elegances, 
personnel, and appurtenances of the 
Floor Show itself. The cabaret in 
question would seem to be fairly 
described as a cabaret de crooks, since 
it is continually invaded by the kind of 
“big shot” ~who is also a target for 
to-night. There is the inevitable blonde 
(Do tough guys never yearn for a 
brunette’), and the blonde is a killer 
when roused. So Mr. Vic OLIVER, 
at large as an innocent comedian 
among a singularly guilty collection of 
guttural gunmen, fires his familiar 
kind of wise-crack amid the cracking 
of those implements commonly known 
as “rods,” ‘‘gats” and the like. The 
author of all this, Mr. JamzEs HADLEY 
CuasE, has certainly not spared the 
“rod.” 

So on the one side Hell’s-a-poppin’, 
as they say; on the other Mr. OLIVER 
addresses himself to the audience and 
the piano with equal facility. Various 
ladies address themselves to the 
microphone and the dance. A large 
Chorus is there to demonstrate that, 
coupons or no coupons, Britain and 
Mr. Biacxk can still dress a show up to 
the nines (whatever they may be) in 
the cause of glitter and gaiety. Two 
musical clowns called the CatRoLi 
BROTHERS contribute a _ delectable 
quarter of an hour; one would gladly 
have shot any member of the cast who 
interrupted this with further instal- 
ments of the very explosive (and at 
last exploded) plot. 

The Chaplinesque member of this 
duo, a perky fragment of a man with 
big bowler, big boots, and a small 
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“And if I forget to pay for my meal, who loses?” 
“No one—it’s run at a loss anyhow.” 


moustache, is a genius of dumb drollery. 
He is a master of grotesque impudence 
as well as of most wind-instruments. 
He mingles considerable musical power 
with the kind of mischief that is elfin 
and forlorn. With his appearance the 
‘musical surprise” suddenly becomes 
musical, surprising, and worthy of its 
place in such a central temple of 
sophisticated entertainment as the 
Hippodrome. The rest is certainly not 
silence: the snarling gunmen of the 
melodrama see to that. But it is a rest- 
less, uncertain entertainment, offering 


everything by turns and with none of 
the turns quite as good as one hoped. 

DapuHNe and Jack BaRKER skilfully 
bring to the piano not so much the 
cream of the cabaret jest as its gin-and- 
bitters, and Mr. OLIVER is an assiduous 
and audacious compere. But Get a 
Load of This is, on the whole, queer 
cargo. Chiefly when that musical 
clown is at his tricks does one notice 
the authentic straw-in-the-hair of 
first-class vaudeville craziness; a load 
of his lighter lunacy would burden 
nobody. 















































ACANTHUS 


“I’ve given all my books and papers to Lord Beaverbrook.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


An American at the Shrine 


Introducing Charles Dickens, by May LAMBERTON BECKER 
(Harrap, 10/6). “Points of difference,” said DickENs in 
his farewell speech to America, “there probably will always 
be between two great people,” and Mrs. BECKER may 
shock some readers a little, if only in a Pickwickian sense, 
by referring to Arabella Allen Winkle. But if she had been 
born at Rochester she could not be more devoted to the 
Dickens country. She has said “Magnificent ruin” with 
Mr. Snodgrass as she gazed on the Castle, and felt with 
Mr. Grewgious at the Cathedral door that it was “‘like 
looking down the throat of Old Time.” Gadshill, Chalk, 
Cooling—she has made affectionate pilgrimage to them all, 
and she has been reading the books ever since, as a little girl, 
she was given Nicholas Nickleby, fell in love with Miss 
Henrietta Petowker, and tried to estimate the exact number 
of guests at Mr. Lillyvick’s wedding-party. Now she wants 
to train up a younger generation of readers, and takes them 
at a brisk and pleasant pace through the incidents of 
DicKENs’ full, eager, tempestuous life. She pauses by the 
way as each new book appears, to pay tribute, enthusiastic 
rather than critical, to the characters she likes best. Most 
people have written chiefly of the ‘Great Creatures” of the 
male sex, but Mrs. BecKER gives proper attention to her 
own. Dora and Flora, into whom she turned, Bella Wilfer, 
Esther Summerson, whom some of us loathe and SWINBURNE 
so admired—all have justice done them. She even met an 
old lady on a transatlantic crossing, who was so alarmingly 
like Mr. F.’s aunt, that she fled before her. If she has nothing 
strikingly new to say, she enlists the reader’s sympathy 
by her enthusiasm, and gives a real impression of that 
** patent-never-leavin’-off-steam-ingine ” that was DicKEns. 
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The Sea Affair 


Mr. Cotte Knox has been privileged to see at first hand 
something of the day’s work under both the White and the 
Red Ensigns, and he has recorded such of his impressions 
and experiences as are permitted by authority to see the 
light under the title of Atlantic Battle (METHUEN, 4/-). 
Convoys and their escorts, Catalina flying-boats, corvettes 
and submarines are included in Mr. KNnox’s purview, and 
he writes of them with all his accustomed indefatigable 
sprightliness, and with a genuine and unqualified admiration 
of their work and their achievements. Perhaps a dozen or 
two of the little dots with which Mr. Knox so generously 
peppers his pages might have been spared at a time of 
paper shortage, and with them a few of his literary clichés 
of the “Like old Caspar, his work was done” type. But the 
book is one which is well calculated to bring home to: the 
wide public for which it is intended some of the multifarious 
and perhaps less well-known activities of our ships at sea, 
and to lift a corner of the veil which of necessity shrouds, 
while hostilities last, the greater part of their doings. 


The Dumb Speak. 


Occupied Belgium, using the voice of an American 
research-worker stranded in Antwerp, is poignantly and 
instructively audible in Under the Iron Heel (HALE, 12/6). 
Here Mr. Lars MoEN essays, successfully enough, one feels, 
a straight and unbiased report of such continental facts 
and attitudes as came his way before October 1940. 
When the Hun arrived, aided according to schedule by his 
quislings and equipped to the last button for massacre 
and “reconstruction,” the Amerizan noted with surprise 
the bovine stupidity of the treops. He perceived later, 
however, a rift between decent elderly Germans and Nazi 
youth; and his major hope for Europe is Nazi disintegration. 
Belgium, he says, believes that HiTLER’s peak hour passed 
with an abortive invasion of Britain. But HITLEr is still 
dear to his Germans, though the Nazi party is not. As for 
the Belgians, they were glad enough of a capitulation which 
they subsequently came to consider a little hasty. The 
most useful section of a thrilling and valuable book looks 
back on obvious causes of English unpopularity on the 
continent; and shows the politicians and capitalists of the 


“Manchuria to Munich” period flinging away what the 


disinterested good sense and courage of an all-English 
England will take years to recapture. 


Women’s Troubles 

While waiting one day for a friend in the rest-room of a 
big London store Mrs. AMBER BLanco WHITE was struck 
by the anxious and dissatisfied faces of the women passing 
by. Further observation in tubes, restaurants and elsewhere 
confirmed this first impression, and she resolved to enalyse 
why women are not so happy as, living in such a favoured 
country as England, they ought to be. Worry in Women 
(GoLLANCz, 12/6) contains her analysis, together with some 
curative suggestions. There is much of interest in her 
analysis, which deals with the effect upon girls of being 
less highly valued than boys, with the guilt and misery 
attached to the subject of sex, with the hostilities and 
resentments common in the family circle ; and so to marriage, 
with its own large group of special problems. But when 
Mrs. BLanco WHITE ceases to diagnose and endeavours 
to cure she is soon floundering in a Freudian morass. 
WituiamM BLAKE says scmewhere that anyone who does 
not believe in innate ideas is a knave. Without going 
quite so far as that, one may at least say that anyone 
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who does not believe in innate ideas 
will find it very difficult to account 
for conscience. Conscience, Mrs. 
Bianco WHITE says, has_ puzzled 
theologians and moralists down the 
ages, but now at last the methods of 
research devised: by Professor FREUD 
have cleared the matter up. “We are 
not born with anything that can be 
called a conscience,” Mrs. BLANCO 
WuirTE states, and then proceeds: 
“What we start with is our need for 
love, a fear of our own aggressive and 
destructive impulses, and a vague 
malaise which later develops into a 
sense of guilt connected with this fear.” 
To anyone not committed to the belief 
that life is a self-contained experience, 
which begins and ends on this planet, 
to start with a need for love and a fear 
of the destructive impulses in human 
nature will seem much the same thing 
as being born with a conscience—that 
is, with an innate sense of spiritual 
values. But though, limited by her 
loyalty to Professor Freup and his 
methods of research, Mrs. BLANCO 
Wuite has been unable to illumine her 
subject, she has, at any rate, stated it 
with considerable acuteness. 





Fast and Loose 


Save as a competent piece of novel- 
writing and a horrid example of what 
happens to matrimony where extreme 
American notions of its casual character 
prevail, there seems no particular reason 
why In This Our Life (CAPE, 9/6) should 
have been republished in England. The 
book centres in the lot of one Asa 
Timberlake, a middle-aged Virginian 
doomed by a combine to work in a 
tobacco factory once owned by his 
family. Miss ELLEN GLAsGow’s allur- 
ing promise of a tilt against big busi- 
ness is not, however, fulfilled. Her tale 
of the Timberlake fortunes is entirely 
domestic; and tells how one of Asa’s 
daughters, on the eve of her marriage, 
runs away with her sister’s husband, 
and how the married lady’s adoption 
of the relegated fiancé is sabotaged by 
his original wife. Asa’s own ambition 
is to see his tiresome offspring settled and his even more tire- 
some wife endowed by a rich and hopefully moribund brother. 
He then intends to retire from family cares and live with a 
buxom and peaceful widow on a lonely farm. That even this 
modest craving is thwarted is the crown of a series of frustra- 
tions which lack, unfortunately, the moral stature of tragedy. 


AT LAST! 


Twice a Week 


In Thursdays and Fridays (Hutcutnson, 10/6) Mr. 
JamMES AGATE has made “selections from judgments passed 
on some two thousand books and eight hundred plays.” 
It is not a good-tempered collection, though it is irascible 
with reason in some patches, amusing in others and readable 
throughout. Perhaps Mr. AGaTe’s worst fault is that he 


Mr. Johnkins (who has overslept himself). 
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“Ha, THE ZEPPELINS 


WELL, I’m GLtap I INSISTED ON EVERYONE SLEEPING IN 
THE BASEMENT.” 


W. Bird, December Ist, 1915 


tries to lighten his criticism with forced humour. For 
instance, though one may agree with everything he says 
about Professor Joap’s logic, the expression “Joad-in-a- 
hole” suggests the prep. school rather than pure reason. And, 
however much one may disagree with his verdicts on Mr. 
Ernest Hemineway, the whoop with which he announces 
that his name must be the nom de plume of an old maid with 
ringlets makes one wonder if Mr. AGATE was allowed down 
to dessert at too early an age.. Then again, his lessons in 
grammar are so excellent and amusing that the first half- 
sentence of this book—‘‘ A very budding novelist has flirted 
with the notion .. .” is rather a shock. Still, when he 
praises a book he praises unstintingly and makes one want 
to read it. Since his condemnations often have the same 
effect, most authors should be happy. 








O far, we have encountered four 
types of singing: 

Singing, type one, is to be 
heard about the billet at all hours, 
during button-cleaning, shaving or 
any other occupation which does not 
demand our full attention. It goes 
like this: 

‘““Underneath the a-a-a-arches, 

I dum-de-dum-de-da-a-a-a-ah, 

(Polish, polish, polish) 

Underneath the a-a-a-arches, 

I dum-de-dum-de-damn these 
buttons, 

Why can’t we have bone ones 

Like the Army ? 

(Polish, polish) 

Underneath the a-a-a-arches, 

I lay mé down and coo! is that 
the time ¢ 

Gimme a brush down, mate. . .!” 


or like this: 


“T’ve got sixpence, 

A jol-ly, jol-ly sixpence, 
(Lather, lather, lather) 

I’ve got sixpence, 

A jol-ly, jol-ly sixpence, 
(Scrape, scrape) 

Jol-ly, jol-ly ... 

Who the ’ell are you shoving ? 
I’VE GOT SIXPENCE, 

A jol-ly, jol-ly ...” 


Singing, type one, it will be seen, 
makes no great demand on _ the 
performer, and if both words and 
music are a little sketchy, nobody 
minds. The rest of us are too busy to 
criticize, for we are singing too. We 
make it clear that the other chap is 
not alone in his possession of sixpence, 
and that we also are laying ourselves 
down to dream beneath the arches, 
or, alternatively, that we desire the 
sergeant-major, even at this early hour, 
to kiss us good-night and be a mother 
to us. Some of us, who are trying to 
shave in a small mirror ten feet away 
which already reflects six other con- 
torted faces besides our own, may even 
assert that our eyes are dim, that we 
cannot see, and that we have neglected 
to bring our spectacles with us... . 

Singing, type two, is altogether a 
more robust affair. It breaks out at 
the close of day in the N.A.A.F.L., the 
Y.M.C.A., or other places where they 
sing. Somebody, as the expression 
runs, has “gone on the piano,” and a 
cluster of hearty songsters are raising 
their voices in lusty concert. The 
choice of item is made by a leather- 
larynxed and untiring tenor, whose 
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Adastral Bodies 


Let the Airmen Sing. 


raucous notes travel across the room 
like bars of tempered steel, shattering 
into fragments any rival melody which 
other lips may have ventured to 
launch. There is no time lost in 
discussions beginning ‘What shall we 
have now?” for the final blast of one 
ballad has barely buried itself in the 
opposite wall when the full trumpet- 
notes of the next begin to batter 
at the pianist’s ear-drums. However 
strong his own personal preference may 
be for ‘‘ You Say The Sweetest Things, 
Baby,” he is bludgeoned into supply- 
ing an accompaniment for “She'll Be 
Coming Round The Corner When She 
Comes,” and any feebler declarations 
for “Bless ’em All” or “The Rose of 
Tralee” will have as little chance of 
establishing themselves as a_ piano 
concerto during a tank battle. 

In all canteens there is to be found 
one of these self-appointed choir- 
masters. He isa resident, an institution. 
Each evening he lurks in his corner, 
waiting to impose his philharmonic 
personality upon anyone rash enough 
to take a seat at the piano. He is given 
to a certain transatlanticity of diction, 
and whenever he comes upon a note 
above middle C he comes to attention, 
clenches his fists, and invests it with 
such a tearing fortissimo and scooping 
rubato that the canteen windows strain 
dangerously against their anti-blast 
tape. He is an independent person; 
he does not in the least care whether 
he sings alone or as the leader of his 
hideous choir; on really high notes he 
lavishes a sostenuto of such duration 
that a quick-witted pianist can slip 
away for a cup of tea and still be back 
to take up the thread unbroken. 

It sometimes happens that the 
leader-in-song from, say, the Y.M.C.A., 
tiring of the over-familiar acoustics, 
decides to look in at the N.A.A.F.L, 
where the resident leader-in-song 
is already well launched upon the 
evening’s programme. No word of 
greeting passes between the two, but 
the situation is clear to both, and there 
ensues such an undeclared war of song, 
such a battle for vocal supremacy, that 
the feebler spirits present fall into 
astonished silence. There they stand, 
open-mouthed but voiceless, forgetting 
even to bite at their Chelsea buns or 
hammer on the tables with their 
crockery. About their heads the 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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contrapuntal interweavings of ‘“ Annie 
Laurie” and ‘“‘Let’s Have Another 
One” surge to and fro, locked in 
deadly combat, while the man at the 
piano, wild-eyed, dishevelled, steam- 
ing, transfixed in his chair by a 
withering cross-fire of song, searches 
the instrument desperately for a key 
midway between the two, knowing 
that any show of partisanship will 
seal his doom. 

A battle of giants such as this is very 
popular with the ladies behind the tea- 
urn, for it can be guaranteed to empty 
any canteen within five minutes of its 
inception; one customer after another, 
recovered from the first shock of 
beauty, and now feeling that he has 
had all the music he can hold, staggers 
enraptured into the night. The pianist 
is the last non-combatant to leave; 
taking advantage of a particularly 
stubborn lung-to-lung engagement, he 
picks up his head from amongst the 
bass notes and reels blindly out into 
the arms of a Service Policeman, who 
instantly places him under close arrest 
for being maudlin drunk. 

Singing, type three, can be heard, 
free of all charge, at the end of 
Muddington pier on any really wet 


afternoon. It is an_ alternative 
punishment to a Physical. Training 
period. 

Huddled together in the rain, 


mackintosh-caped to the eyebrows, 
with the grey seas swirling dismally 
beneath our feet, we are invited, 
individually, to sing. It is strange 
that even in such dispiriting circum- 
stances as these there are always a 
few noble artists who are willing, nay! 
eager, to step forward and entertain. 
They are always the same few... . 
We have the dark bespectacled 
youth of the rector’s son class; he 
always sings half the second verse of 
“The Mountains of Mourne”’; we have 
the baby-faced blond child of about 
eighteen, who has lied his way into 
the Air Force and who sings almost 
three-quarters of “Leave Me Alone, 
Let Me Wander.” His tempo is largo, 
his reading con espressione verging, for 
some reason, on con amore. How we 
wish we could grant his boon! There 
is a small elderly man of the bartender 
type who treats us to eight bars of a 
yodelling song, and there is a tall, sad 
man who sings the refrain of ‘Four 
Jolly Sailormen” and, unless sup- 
pressed, several choruses of “Little 
Man, You’ve Had a Busy Day.” Those 
are our entertainers, on wet days, on 
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the pier. We know them and their 
works. Their repertoire is unvarying, 


their eagerness pathetic, their recep- 
tion disproportionately vociferous. We 
clap, we stamp our feet; we stamp our 
feet, we clap. We shout and whistle 
a little too—but this is much less 
warming than clapping and stamping. 
In happier days to come, whenever we 
see a pier in the rain, we shall think 
of them... . 

Singing, type four, is a more serious, 
even an official business, and takes 


place on route marches. We are 
commanded by the corporals to “Sing, 





you, sing!” It is not an easy 
command to obey. Those leaders-in- 
song whose speciality is Singing, type 
two, are reluctant to exercise their 
gifts at: the bidding of an N.C.O. who 
is probably unable to distinguish 
between ‘‘The Lost Chord” and “I 
Found a Pal”; and the rest of us, 
while remembering that we have 
undertaken to observe and obey all 
orders of His Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors, and of the Air Officers and 
Officers set over us (so help us God), 
are accustomed to bathroom singing 
only, and do not know more than two 
consecutive lines of any work of music. 
We are in a quandary, therefore, and 
the traditional way out of it is to 
set up a melancholy chanting of the 
opening phrases of “Roll Out the 
3arrel,” hopeful that support will be 
forthcoming before we get to the third 
line. It always is. 

Now, students of music will have 
noticed, no doubt, that this popular 
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work lays a treacherous trap for the 
incautious, in that its second cadence 
not only has the same words as the 
first, but also has the same formation, 
merely stepped up one whole tone. 
Consider, then, what devilish tricks 
this tune can play when two hundred 
men, each imagining that the line 
prompting him to sing is the opening 
one, begin to give voice one after the 
other, each a tone higher than the man 
before him; the longer a man is in 
plucking up courage to add his drop 
to the ocean of sound, the harder it 
proves for him to contain the melody 
within his vocal compass. Especially 
hesitant performers, therefore, embark 
upon the task in a shrill falsetto, and 
eventually are bound to drop as many 
as two octaves if they are not to drop 
out altogether. 

But one thing must be said for 
“Roll Out the Barrel.” Once it is 
started rolling it continues irresistibly 
to roll; backwards and forwards, on 
high notes and low notes, it rolls 
indefatigably along the ranks of 
marching men, not one of the singers 
knowing or caring whether he is 
rolling out the first barrel or the last 
barrel or one of the intermediate 
barrels. Even: when the corporals, 


suspecting at long last that the 
choristers are a little at sea, demand 


with curses that the item shall be 
brought to a close, the barrels continue 
to roll forwards and upwards, from the 
booming basses in the rear to the 
unnatural sopranos in the van, and 


nothing short of a decisive halt and a 
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quarter of an hour’s foot-drill will send 
that last barrel careering faintly out 
of earshot. 

It was on the return from a route 
march one day that a curious thing 
happened. We had been ordered to 
sing, and could not. It was raining; 
our boots and our hearts were a little 
heavy, and we were hot under our 
unventilated mackintoshes. Nobody 
wanted to sing, and not all the threats 
of our corporals could draw so much as 
a single note from us. We tramped on 
in the rain, songless, thinking about 
our teas. Then, from what beginnings 
nobody knew, there arose a sweet 
whistling. It grew and swelled in 
volume as one rank after another 
almost unconsciously took it up. It 
was a marching tune, and our steps 
began to lift more smartly; nobody 
sang, but there was not a man who 
was not whistling. 

We came swinging home into the 
town on that grey afternoon, whistling 
in the rain; even the corporals were 
whistling the tune that seemed to have 
the flare of trumpets and the beat of 
drums in it. One or two of us caught 
each others’ eyes in a sort of puzzled 
surprise. We were the only ones who 
knew it for the Marseillaise. 


° ° 


“The Theatre Orchestra will be on the air 
again to-morrow evening at 6.30. Mean- 
while I am going to play you Eric Coates’ 
march, Oxford Street.” 

Wireless Announcer. 
Is this a record ? 





“ How did you like East 


Aca ute vd 


Africa, old man?” 
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